LABOR CLARION 


President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is as well informed on industrial 
conditions as probably any man in the United 
States. He thus discusses the steel trust’s action 
under date of September 24: 

The reduction in wages imposed and literally 
forced upon the employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation and by other steel corporations 
is morally wrong and economically unsound. No 
greater blow than this has yet been struck against 
the forces which have been and now are serving 
to bring about a return of prosperity. 

The United States Steel Corporation violated a 
solemn promise which it made to the people of 
the Nation when it assured the President of the 
United States along with a number of other large 
employing interests that during this distressing 
period of unemployment wages would be main- 
tained. This great corporation has now broken its 
promise. In sharp contrast to this action labor has 
discharged its obligation and maintained the 
pledge which it made to the President. 


WORKERS’ BUYING POWER REDUCED 

It is stated that this 10 per cent reduction forced 
upon the employees of the United States Steel 
Corporation will mean a saving to this great 
financial concern of $25,000,000. That means that 
the employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will have $25,000,000 less to spend. They 
will buy $25000,000 less goods. Their purchasing 
power will be $25,000,000 less. 

This will reduce the volume of sales for manu- 
factured goods in an amount corresponding to the 
reduction in wages which the employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation are forced to ac- 
cept. Can reasonable-minded people believe that a 
return to prosperity will be accelerated through a 
reduction of the buying power of one section of 
the masses of the people amounting to $25,000,000? 

This action of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion seems to be a repetition of the old story— 
employers of labor know one thing, and that is to 
reduce wages when economic depressions come 
upon us. That seems to be their solution for un- 
employment and they seem to regard it as their 
remedy for economic distress. 


U. S. STEEL DIVIDENDS 

While reading the announcement of the United 
States Steel Corporation that it proposed to force 
a reduction of wages of 10 per cent beginning Oc- 
tober 1, one is reminded of the fact that in June, 
1927, not so very long ago, this corporation de- 
clared a 40 per cent stock dividend. It also paid 
cash dividends amounting to 160% per cent during 
the period between April 1, 1901, and December 
31, 1930. 


While paying these stock dividends and these 
huge cash dividends it created a huge reserve fund 
out of which dividends have been paid thus far 
during the continued period of unemployment 
which now exists. It seems to be the policy of 
this great corporation, as it is of many others, 
to distribute earnings most generously among its 
Stockholders and its highly paid chief executives 
during periods of prosperity, and reduce the wages 
of its employees during periods of adversity. Why 
did it not share with its employees in the distri- 
bution of the sum represented in this large stock 
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dividend and cash dividends in the shape of ih. 
creased wages when conditions were prosperous? 


BETHLEHEM’S DIVIDEND RECORD * 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation followed thal 


announcement of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation by declaring that a reduction in wages equal 
to the amount imposed by the United States Steel 
Corporation will be forced upon the employees of 


“thie Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


This is the corporation which, according to the 
court records made public during the hearing of 
the merger proposal of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company with the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, paid to its corporation officers bonuses 
amounting to $25,150,000 during the period be- 
tween the years 1918 and 1930. The salary and 
bonus of the president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation averaged $826,000 annually. Besides, 
the records show that this corporation declared 
a stock dividend amounting to 200 per cent upon 
class B common stock in February, 1917, and 
dividends to the stockholders amounting to $133,- 
000,000 in the period between 1918 and 1930. 


HIGH TARIFF BENEFICIARIES 
Again, these steel corporations which are ar- 
bitrarily reducing the wages of their employees 
are the beneficiaries of a very high protective 
tariff. 


They are protected against competition from 
abroad. The American market for the sale of 
their products is their own. They are the bene- 
ficiaries of these special privileges granted by the 
government upon the pretense that they must be 
given them as a protection to wages and wage 
earners. 

It is unfair to expect that the American people 
will throw around these specially favored industries 
a wall of tariff protection when they behold these 
great corporations engaged in a policy of reducing 
wages, forcing down the American standard of 
living, compelling working people to sacrifice 
still further the necessaries of life. 


PLEDGE TO PRESIDENT BROKEN 

The United States Steel Corporation and these 
other corporations which have announced reduc- 
tions in wages have subjected themselves to the 
charge that through the imposition of a reduction 
in wages upon their employees they have broken 
a.solemn pledge which they made the President 
of the United States to maintain wages, and by 
their action have contributed to the development of 
social unrest and industrial discontent. 


As one American citizen having at heart the 
interests of the nation, concerned over the preser- 
vation of our free institutions and as a spokesman 
of the organized workers of the United States and 
Canada, I protest most vigorously against what I 
regard as the indefensible action of these steel 
corporations in their determination to enforce a 10 
per cent reduction in wages upon their employees, 

The press reports Assistant Secretary Julius 
Klein of the Department of Commerce as having 
said that “There will be hell to pay throughout the 
United States in the event of a general wage re- 
duction.” I am not sure that Assistant Secretary 
Klein has been correctly quoted, but it is my hon- 
est, sincere opinion, arrived at after deliberate and 
calm consideration, that whether this prediction of 
Assistant Secretary Klein may or may not come 
true, the fact is that it ought to be a logical 


outcome of the wa Matin policies pursued by 


the — i Te employing corporations of 
Fai : 


inconceivable that the 
is blow without resistance. 

Thomas E. Burke, secretary, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters: It’s a bad thing. It’s a slap at the 
President, really an insult to him. He stood up 
against wage reductions. The effect upon the peo- 
ple and upon industry will be bad. People look on 
these great corporations as leaders and the effect 
will be discouraging, but we shall have to buckle 
on our armor. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president Longshoremen: ‘I 
hope it will not stimulate the growth of radical- 
ism, although it looks to me as if this very thing 
were the object of the move. 

Hugh Frayne, Eastern representative, ‘Aincsvens 
Federation of Labor: If there was ever a time 
when wages should be kept up, that time is now. 

Secretary of Labor Doak: There is no change 
in the administration’s policy of opposition to 
wage cuts. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Julius Klein: 
Said he stood by his recent statement that “there 
will be hell to pay throughout the United States 
in the event of a general wage reduction.” 


UNION LABOR PARTY 


The executive and compaign committee of the 
Union Labor Party has issued, under date of 
September 11, an invitation to each labor organi- 
zation in San Francisco to select two delegates to 
represent such organization at a Union Labor 
Party convention to convene in the Labor Temple 
on Saturday evening, October 3, at 8 o’clock. | : 

The purpose of the convention is stated to be 
“to organize the Union Labor Party of San Fran- 
cisco for the ensuing municipal election, to adopt 
a platform for the party, to indorse candidates for 
political offices, and to conduct a campaign in 
behalf of the party’s candidates to insure the 
carrying into effect of the party’s policies.” No 
alternate delegates will be seated and no proxies 
will be accepted. 

The executive and campaign. committee of the 
party met on Wednesday evening, September 23. 
The roll was called and the following were noted 
present: John A. O’Connell, Henry Heidelberg, 
Daniel C. Murphy, Michael Casey, Dan Dough- 
erty, Laura Molleda, Herbert De La Rosa, John 
Dhue, James E. Dillon, Joseph Moreno, Thomas 
Doyle, James Ricketts, L. D. Wilson, J. J. Mc- 
Tiernan, Harry Milton, Fred Fewster, Emil G. 
Buehrer and William P. Stanton. 

The committee adopted rules to govern the two 
sessions of the convention, the first on October 3 
and the second on the evening of October 10. All 
unions “not dual in character” and all unions affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor or 
any of its component national and international 
unions are entitled to send two delegates each, 
and credentials should be sent to John O’Connell, 
secretary, at the Labor Temple. It is stated that 
the appointment of such delegates may be made 
in the first instance by the executive committee of 
the organization, with the right of the organiza- 
tion to ratify or change the appointments. 


: 


GERALD SWOPE’S PLAN 


Every mail brings publications featuring some 
particular plan for meeting the unemployment 
emergency. And each plan, when analyzed, seems 
just a little more fantastic and misleading than the 
preceding one. Gerald Swope, because of his 
prominent position in the industrial world as presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, has 
achieved first page notice in the daily press for his 
promulgation of an organization to include em- 
ployers and employees to fix the prices of prod- 
ucts and to carry on certain “welfare” plans for 
the workers. To a man without a job any plan 
looks good that promises to help him in securing 
one. But upon investigation Mr. Swope’s proposal 
is found to be just another of the efforts of large 
employers to take advantage of present chaotic 
industrial condition to enchain the employee to his 
job and impose tyrannical conditions upon him. 

Arthur O. Wharton, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, says 
that the draft of a “constitution of industry” out- 
lined by Swope is an “unmitigated despotism.” 

Swope proposes to organize each industry into 
a trade association, which would regulate produc- 
tion, thereby virtually fixing prices, and establish 
old-age and disability pensions and unemployment 
insurance. Pensions and insurance are to come in 
part out of “voluntary” contributions by employees 
and in part out of the treasury of the company, 
which, of course, would add this cost to prices. 

“His plan claims to provide for the free organi- 
zation of employers in an industry,” Mr. Wharton 
told “Labor,” Washington, D. C., “but it holds 
down the employees to what is merely a ‘company 
union.’ In other words, the boss picks the men 
who sit on both sides of the table. 

“Organized labor will never consent to any 
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scheme which ties the hands of workers and leaves 
the management free. Whether there is ever a ‘con- 
stitution of industry’ or not, American workers 
will fight for the right of free, unhindered organi- 
zation to protect themselves by collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Would Repeal Anti-Trust Laws 

Swope would put these trade associations under 
the supervision of a federal board or commission. 
Every firm employing fifty or more persons and 
engaged in interstate business would be subject to 
this federal body. 

But before such a trade association could be 
formed the anti-trust laws would have to be re- 
pealed. 

Complicated provision is made for the adminis- 
tration of pensions, insurance, etc., but in no case 
is the right conceded to the employees to organ- 
ize as they choose. They are confined, Mr. Whar- 
ton points out, to what is in fact if not in name 
a “company union.” 

Swope is trying to vaccinate the business of this 
country against the industrial democracy which 
he sees coming,” Wharton declared. “He sees far- 
ther than most of his fellow magnates; but Ameri- 
can workers will never accept his scheme of be- 
nevolent despotism as a substitute for fair play 
and free organization. 


Collective Bargaining at Stake 

“He hopes, apparently, to get the anti-trust laws 
repealed in return for some vague promises by 
industrial magnates. 

“Swope plan or no Swope plan, American work- 
ers have a right to organize in free unions and 
bargain collectively on wages and living condi- 
tions. That right must be recognized. Nothing 
can take its place. 


General Electric’s Policy 
“The vicious labor crushing policy of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, of which Mr. Swope is 
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SPAIN HITS PARASITES 


The National Assembly decided by 170 to 152 
votes to define Spain as a “Workers’ Republic” 
in the new constitution. The article reads: “Spain 
is a republic of the workers. The power of our 
organization emanates from the people.” The 
definition was proposed by Luis Araquistan, So- 
cialist leader. In supporting the definition Senor 
Araquistan said: “A worker is one who is neces- 
sary, materially or spiritually, in constituted so- 
ciety. Social parasites must be excluded. In time 
the privileges of private property will disappear. 
We want to bring in the postulates of Karl Marx 
that the workers are a social obligation, and that 
manual workers, scientists and artists are all 
workers.” 


head, has been well told in a series of articles in 
“Labor.” 

“The individual worker would be utterly help- 
less in dealing with such a massed monopoly as 
Mr. Swope would set up. 

“Having organized his air-tight monopoly, he 
proposes to ‘regulate’ it by a federal commission. 
All experience shows that an industry so organ- 
ized would regulate its regulators. 

“In the political upheavals of 1848,” Wharton 
points out, “despotic governments offered con- 
stitutions to their peoples to check the spread of 
revolution. But there was no way of enforcing 
these constitutions. The prince could withdraw 
them as easily as he put them forward. 

Every country which allowed itself to be 
bribed in this fashion found its tyrants in the sad- 
dle as soon as the revolutionary year was over. 

“Tn any real constitution of industry, the right 
of workers to organize for their own protection 
must stand at the head of the first paragraph.” 
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BURDEN OF THE WORKER 


In a lengthy signed editorial discussing the sen- 
sational announcement of wage cuts by United 
States Steel and others, William Randolph Hearst 
enlarged upon one cause of the depression that has 
not heretofore received the attention to which it 
is entitled. He said: 

“Another kind of inflation, while not criminal, 
is nevertheless entirely evil and wholly unjust, 
not only to the investing public but to the labor- 
ing masses. This evil practice consists of the over- 
capitalization of a legitimate business. 

“The extensive invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has in the last few years greatly decreased 
the cost of production and increased the profits 
of enterprise. 

“It is quite clearly evident that some part of the 
advantage of labor-saving machinery should go to 
the consumer in reduced prices for products, and 
some part of the advantage should go to the wage 
earners in increased wages and shorter hours, and 
that under no standards of equity and national ad- 
vantage should the capitalist class, meaning thereby 
the owners of enterprise and the employers of 
labor, absorb all the benefit of these increased 
profits. 

“But these owners and employers have not only 
absorbed practically all the benefits of increased 
profits created by labor-saving machinery and im- 
provements in production, but they have devised a 
means of permanently depriving the working 
classes of their legitimate share in these benefits. 

“The method. is to capitalize industry to the full 
extent of its increased profits. That is to say, if a 
business making 8 per cent has by labor-saving 
machinery and other improvements in production 
increased its profits to 25 per cent, this business, 
instead of allowing labor participation in the in- 
creased profits, proceeds to triple its capitaliza- 
tion and thereby to reduce profits again to 8 per 
cent per share on account of the three-fold stock 
issue. 

“Furthermore, if this high capitalization is made 
at a time of high prosperity, the dividends on that 
over-capitalization cannot be paid adequately, if at 
all, in periods of depression. As a consequence, 
not only has the working-man been deprived of 
his share of the benefits of modern methods and 
machinery, but if dividends are not maintained on 
the inflated securities the investor is deprived of 
his just return on his investment. 

“Now comes the ‘last scene of all, that ends 
this strange eventful history.’ The over-capitalized 
stock depreciates and earnings decrease and finally 
dividends are passed. 

“And then the working people, who were not 
allowed to participate in the advantages of large 
earnings, are made to participate in the disad- 
vantages due to over-capitalization and maladmin- 
istration. 

“So wages are cut, thus placing the whole bur- 
den of over-speculation, over-capitalization, mal- 
administration and the resultant depression on the 
already strained backs of an element which was in 
no way responsible for these evil conditions. 

“But not only does the working-man suffer 
from this injustice, but so do the shops where he 
spends his money and so do the factories from 
which..the shops buy their goods to sell to the 
masses, and so do the farms and the mines which 
produce the raw material to supply the factories. 
And so do all the workers in. shops and factories 
and mines and farms.” 

AS “Se 


MEXICAN LABOR BILL PROVISION 

The labor bill recently passed by the Mexican 
Congress lacks only President Ortiz Rubio’s sig- 
nature to become law. It was assailed before Con- 
gress by both employers and labor, the latter 
claiming that it does not fulfill labor’s aspirations 
nor give them the benefits guaranteed by the revo- 
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lution. The Association of Employers attacked the 
bill recently, holding that many of its provisions 
are unconstitutional and that the bosses will not 
be responsible for “the disastrous effects which are 
sure to follow its application.” The bill, among 
other things, compels employers to contract with 
unions for help, recognizes the right to strike and 
stipulates that 80 per cent of the employees of all 
industrial and commercial concerns must be Mexi- 
can citizens. 


aia 2 eens 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ CONVENTION 


Many improvements in the working conditions 
0? government employees were called for in reso- 
lutions passed by the eleventh biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees in Seattle recently. 

Among resolutions adopted was one approving 
“in principle” the six-hour day, five-day week and 
instructing the officers to promote the movement. 

Other resolutions called for periodic salary in- 
creases; establishment of a central agency for the 
administration of all personal matters; better pay 
and shorter working hours for employees of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home in Washington; a 
more equitable system of efficiency rating; exten- 
sion of the classification to the field service. 

Luther C. Steward and Gertrude M. McNally 
were re-elected president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. 


SEES BRIGHT SPOT 


Steel’s wage cut brought a slashing, fighting 
response from organized labor, with the practical 
certainty that the Vancouver convention will re- 
spond to the challenge with a new note of battle, 
says Chester M. Wright of I. L. N. S. 

President Green’s statement presages an even 
more militant labor spirit and adds to the convic- 
tion that Vancouver will see more fight than had 
been previously indicated. At this time officers and 
delegates are en route to Vancouver “hot under 
the collar” at the grossest blow yet struck at eco- 
nomic well being through the wage structure. 

For weeks the nation has speculated’ on whether 
steel would cut wages. The blow has fallen on a 
quarter of million workers and these in turn will 
pass it along to grocery stores, butchers, clothing 
dealers, owners of houses and to every line of 
trade. 

Thousands of dollars each week will be taken 
out of the pockets of workers and off the counters 
of merchants. 

The bright and alluring spot in the picture is 
this: A new spirit has come into the workers in 
American industry that will not long tolerate low 
wages. At the first opportunity wages will be 
forced up—up to heights hitherto unknown. More- 
over, the public understanding of the issue that 
has been engendered by organized labor will join 
in the insistence that wages be adequate to create 
and maintain an economic balance. 

Another bright spot is that while steel has cut 
wages, the masses of workers under trade union 
agreements are not affected. The unions have 
held the line. A tremendous lesson in the value of 
trade unionism to wage earners and to the com- 
munity has been taught by this drastic, autocratic 
action of steel. 

Bethlehem, which joined in the cut, has given 
its million dollar bonuses at the top and soaked 
the man in overalls at the bottom—autocracy at 
work! 

That the whole spirit of the Vancouver con- 
vention will be changed by this calamitous action 
is clear. 
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VICTORY CROWNS WCFL 


WCEL, the Voice of Labor, has won a victory 
worth winning, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from 
Chicago. 

The big Chicago labor radio broadcasting station 
has just been granted full time on the air on its 
present wave channel of 970 kilocycles. 

WCFI, backed by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, the American Federation of Labor and the 
labor press, has fought vigorously for full time 
and a cleared channel. The fight has been directed 
by E. N. Nockels, who has used every oppor- 
tunity to win for labor rights on the air that 
could not be destroyed. 

The present ruling of the commission does not 
give labor all it needs and requires on the air, but 
the ruling is regarded as a substantial measure of 
progress. 

The channel used by WCFL is clear. It is al- 
located to KJR, Seattle, a National Broadcasting 
unit. The plan to give WCFL full time was ap- 
proved by KJR. Up to the time of this ruling the 
Chicago labor station was operated only as a day- 
time station, closing when KJR came on the air. 

Whether the present ruling, granting WCFL 
full time, will interfere with labor’s legislative 
program in support of the bill designed to set 
aside a cleared channel for the Department of 
Labor, which it in turn would turn over to some 
station for operation in the interest of labor, has 
not been announced, but such abandonment is not 
at this time regarded as likely. 

——————— 

ISSUES OF SECURITIES AUTHORIZED 

The California Railroad Commission during the 
twelve-month period ending June 30, 1931, author- 
ized public utilities operating in California to 
issue stock, bonds and notes totalling $148,869,655. 
During the same period it denied and dismissed 
from its calendar requests involving issues amount- 
ing to $46,843,531. 
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_ACTION OF THE STEEL TRUST 


The announcement made early last week that 
the United States Steel Corporation, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and their subsidiaries would 
put into effect a 10 per cent reduction in wages has 
been the principal topic of discussion in labor 
and financial circles during the week. This move, 
involving reduced purchasing power of practically 
millions of Americans, is viewed with alarm by the 
more timid as indicating a general movement on 
the part of industrialists to reduce wages, and with 
elation by those short-sighted individuals who see 
nothing but dividends on capital stock and inter- 
est returns on bonds. 


To those who are disposed to look farther than 
immediate and personal benefits from the move 
there is a discouraging aspect to the incident which 
they are not inclined to minimize. The effect of 
a general movement for wage reductions which 
may be instigated by the arbitrary action of the 
steel industry is alarming to those who, like 
President Hoover and members of his cabinet; 
President James A. Farrell of the steel trust (who 
was overruled by his colleagues) and statesmen 
such as Senators Couzens, Wagner and LaFollette, 
believe that the only hope of reviving industry 
lies in the continuance of the buying power of 
the working people by the maintenance of wages 
and working conditions. These men and others be- 
lieve that a large part of the burden of the indus- 
trial depression has already been borne by the 
workers, in the way of decreased employment, 
contributions of immense sums for the mainte- 
nance of their fellows, and in many instances by 
the sharing of employment. To reduce wages in 
the great industrial centers of the East, which 
already have suffered greatly by the general de- 
pression, breeds a feeling amounting almost to 
consternation in the minds of those who are look- 
ing to the coming winter months with apprehen- 
sion. 

Should the action of the steel trust prove to be 
the signal for a general wage reduction campaign 
no one who is conversant with industrial condi- 
tions will doubt that present discontent, fanned 
into flame by the ever-watchful radical element, 
will result in physical violence and disturbance 
the cost of which will make the economies sought 
to be put into effect by wage reductions sink into 
insignificance. The coal industry, closely allied to 
the production of steel, already is demoralized, and 
its thousands of unemployed are clamoring for re- 
lief which the states have shown inability to pro- 
vide. So alarming is the situation in the industrial 
centers of Pennsylvania, the hub of coal and steel 
production, that Governor Pinchot of that state 
has in two recent public utterances declared that 
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no agency but that of the United States govern- 
ment is big enough to cope with it, and he is 
urging Congress to take hold of the problem. 

The sordid nature of the move of the steel 
trust is shown in the utterances of those inter- 
ested in its activities. It is expected that the 
reduction announced will amount to $25,000,000 
in wages annually. This amount is to be added to 
the dividends of stockholders. An Associated Press 
dispatch from New York dated Saturday last said: 

“With demand for steel down to the August 
level, the trade was chiefly concerned as to the 
effect of the 10. per cent wage cut. It is predicted 
that this move by the large steel corporations 
will allow them to return to a profitable operating 
basis, but that there is almost no possibility that 
it will lead to reduced prices.” 

What will it profit the steel trust and its allied 
corporations if by instant reductions in wages they 
destroy the markets for their products? Already 
there is an indication that the reduction of wages 
in the steel industry has had its effect in curtail- 
ing production in other lines. In the same dispatch 
quoted above it is stated that the automobile in- 
dustry already has curtailed production. Twenty- 
five million dollars less-in the pay envelopes of 
workers means less money spent for luxuries, of 
course, and the automobile industry will be one 
of the first to suffer. 

ee 
HEARST AND THE WORKER 

It seems strange that a man such as William 
Randolph Hearst, who was reared and has lived 
all his life in an environment widely separated 
from that of the wage earner, should appear to 
have a far clearer insight into the ills that beset 
our economic system as they affect the worker 
than even the economists themselves. Language 
can not better portray the devilishness of a system 
which puts the cost of its knaveries and dishonest- 
ies upon the shoulders of those least able to bear 
it than that used by Mr. Hearst in his description 
of the evils of “over-capitalization of a legitimate 
business.” 

The excerpts from the Hearst editorial, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the Labor Clarion, 
should be read by all members of organized labor. 
It will give them an insight into the machinations 
of “big business,” and show how labor has been 
robbed of its just share in the benefits that have 
accrued in the way of increased production through 
the use of modern machinery; and how the work- 
ers, though not allowed to participate in the ad- 
vantages of large earnings, “are made to partici- 
pate in the disadvantages due to over-capitalization 
and maladministration.” 

eg 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF PLANS 

The many plans to provide relief for the unem- 
ployed during the coming winter (which, if pre- 
dictions are fulfilled, will be the most serious of 
the industrial depression) give no promise of har- 
monious action save in one respect—none of them 
contemplates seeking relief measures through the 
one agency capable of handling the situation, 
namely, the United States government. Taking 
their cut from President Hoover, who is deter- 
mined that all relief must be by private agencies, 
the director of the President's relief organization 
and others working along the same lines are urg- 
ing local communities to fill their community 
chests in preparation for the winter’s needs. And 
this is a wise plan, because whatever is done by 
state and national legislative bodies will not be in 
time to prevent actual and acute suffering. 

Members of the California joint legislative com- 
mittee on unemployment met at Sacramento on 
Monday and made a definite move toward provid- 
ing unemployment relief. One of the suggestions 
was that funds be raised through a sales tax or an 
income tax to be enacted at a special session of the 
legislature to be held this year. It was decided 
that something must be done immediately. Four 
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committees were appointed to gather data relating 
to the emergency, and it was determined that when 
these committees shall have reported and a plan 
of legislative relief is adopted the governor will 
be asked to call the legislature in special session 
to enact the necessary legislation. é 

In the meantime similar activities are in pro- 
cess of launching in most of the states, with no 
very definite or harmonious ideas as to how the 
situation is to be met. 

There are very many who will agree with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania and others that 
the crisis is too great for local or state action, 
and that the Congress of the United States should 
be called in special session at once and relief of 
a general and substantial character be provided. 

The fear that federal aid will be the means of 
raising taxation should not be allowed to block the 
only possible and adequate relief. Congress might 
also provide what has been called the only cure 
for unemployment, and that is employment. This 
could be done by adopting the bond proposal, and 
the immediate commencement of great public im- 
provements. 

SSS a 


ANOTHER ONE FOR THE BOOK 


“Believe it or not” they are actually trying to 
establish a working week for men based on the 
number of hours that a healthy horse or mule 
can put in. . 

Governor Olson of Minnesota, believing that the 
state should not be a party to destroying working 
conditions, has required that all bids on state high- 
way contracts must contain specifications pro- 
viding for the forty-eight-hour week and a mini- 
mum wage of 45 cents an hour for common labor. 

Two “open shop” employers refused to include 
those specifications in their bids and, naturally, 
they were refused consideration. 

They appealed for an injunction restraining the 
state from requiring the 48-hour week on road 
work. In their petition to the court they cited the 
fact that they “own a large number of horses and 
mules which cannot be used profitably if the hours 
of labor are limited to forty-eight hours a week, 
as the normal working hours for such teams are 
seventy-five a week, and the cost of maintaining 
them is the same, whether they work forty-eight 
or seventy-five hours.” 

The court granted the injunction after this show- 
ing of “logic” by the “open shoppers” and their 
learned advisers. 

———— 


Captains of industry who slash wages are 
“morally and intellectually bankrupt,” declares an 
editorial in this week’s issue of “Labor,” weekly 
newspaper sponsored by the five railway brother- 
hoods. Cuts in wages announced by the United 
States Steel Corporation and General Motors 
were described as “the heaviest blow ever dealt to 
our present industrial system—and it was dealt 
by that system’s pampered favorites.” If this kind 
of leadership is the best the country can expect 
from captains of industry, it is time to look for 
guidance elsewhere, the editorial declares. 


The death of Dr. David Starr Jordan, chan- 
cellor emeritus of Stanford University, will be 


received with sorrow the world over. His advo- 
cacy of world peace was prompted by a knowledge 
that controversy was never settled by force, and 
his scientific study and training were directed to 
showing the world the futility of slaughter. Unlike 
some of the European savants, he maintained his 
views when it was unpopular to do so, even when 
his country was at war. 
————_qa—_____ 


Organized labor throughout the country will 
rejoice with the Chicago Federation of Labor over 
its great victory in securing for its broadcasting 
station full time on the air. The Chicago unionists 
put up a gallant fight, and deserved success. 
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COMMENT ON THE NEWS 


The minds of big business men run “true to 
form,” as the followers of the sport of kings 
would say. Addressing the American Electric 
Railway Association at Atlantic City, Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, puts forth a pro- 
gram for the cure of industrial distress that seeks 
to rehabilitate the business of the country entirely 
at the expense of the small fry. This program 
includes rotation of the work of those now em- 
ployed to spread among the unemployed, revision 
of the anti-trust laws, favors for the railroads, 
economy in national expenditures, preservation of 
“the traditions of private ownership,” termination 
of Farm Board operations, end of the agitation for 
government operation of Muscle Shoals, tariff ad- 
justments to represent “only the difference in 
wages and living standards against cheap labor 
competition,” dependence on private resources 
for relief work and avoidance of federal “charity 
doles.” In all of this program it will be noticed 
that all remedies are carefully selected to avoid 
expense or responsibility on the part of those best 
able to bear the burden and place it on the shoul- 
ders of the working element. 
x ok * & 

And Walter S. Gifford, head of President 
Hoover’s unemployment committee, also is sold on 
the idea of securing unemployment relief at the 
expense of the workers. Says he: “It is the duty 
of workers and employees to assist those who are 
out of work by agreeing to an adjustment of work- 
ing time’so that the work which may be available 
may be more widely and equitably distributed.” 
When this has been done and the workers’ incomes 
have been reduced sufficiently it is to be presumed 
that prosperity will have returned—to the em- 
ployers who are relieved of the obligation to assist 
in relieving distress. 

* oe Ok & 

And while on this subject of distribution or ro- 
tation of work it is interesting to observe that a 
Pacific Coast newspaper has become greatly per- 
turbed by the actions of its employees in putting 
into effect this very plan. The publisher objects 
that his business requires that certain “key men” 
(whatever they may be) must labor at least six 
days a week while their fellows limit themselves 
to five days. Unselfishness on the part of the 
workers is met with senseless selfishness on the 
part of the employer. 

* eK & 

The British Labor party has ousted thirteen 
members of Parliament from its ranks for their 
support of the national government. These include 
Prime Minister MacDonald, Chancellor Philip 
Snowden and other men whose efforts brought the 
party to its present prominence. This will be a 
great loss to the party and a blow to labor influ- 
ence. Also the emergency which induces Mac- 
Donald’s sponsoring of “orders in council” as a 
substitute for legislative action is to be deplored 
in the interest of democratic institutions. 

x ke Ok & 

San Francisco’s new city charter is to be 
dragged into the courts. The provision which 
blankets several heretofore elective offices into the 
appointive class and under civil service rule, thus 
giving the incumbents life positions, is being con- 
tested because it is said to violate the state law. 
The provision was the subject of extended discus- 
sion when the charter was before the people. 

* * k & 

It is of course necessary under present condi- 
tions of unpreparedness to endeavor through pri- 
vate and public charity to relieve extreme suffer- 
ing, says an International Labor News Service 
letter. It will be a great tragedy, however, if after 
all of the years of sad experience the importance 
of constructive action for the future is again ig- 
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nored. Is it too much to expect that under the im- 
portunities of giving for charity intelligent people 
will also. wish to direct some portion of their ef- 
fort and support in the direction of permanent con- 
structive accomplishment? 

* * * * 


President Hoover in his Detroit speech ex- 
pressed fear that the rich might be taxed to the 
point of “diminishing returns.” But the workers 
have experienced diminishing and even disappear- 
ing returns. The rich must bear their share of the 
cost of the depression as well as the workers, and 
that share naturally must come from an increase 
in the higher brackets of the income tax. 

* * * & . 

Walter S. Gifford, the director of President 
Hoover’s unemployment relief committee, speak- 
ing over the radio Sunday, said among other 
things that ‘emergencies like the present one occur 
in this country so seldom that there is not and 
probably ought not to be permanent organization 
to cope with it.” The temporary condition could 
best be met by voluntary mass efforts of the peo- 
ple. Big business, it seems, is determined to 
make every effort for voluntary contributions for 
relief rather than inaugurate a plan of permanent 
value that will be reflected in the tax returns. But 
the country will expect more from Mr. Gifford 
and his colleagues than a nation-wide scheme of 


“panhandling.” 
* ke * x 


Major George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
was appointed by President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor to represent that organization 
at the recent convention of the American Legion 
in Detroit. Berry was appointed to fill the place 
made vacant by the death of Peter J. Brady. 

———— 


RESCINDS WAGE CUT ORDER 

The salary reductions affecting between 1500 
and 1800 employees of the Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration, which went into effect last May, have 
been rescinded by Carl Laemmle, president of the 
company, who said he was restoring the wage 
rates because of increased sales and a feeling of 
confidence in the future. The wage increases were 
said to average about 15 per cent in the home office 
in New York and in the California studios and 
foreign offices. He said he was restoring the pre- 
vious wage rates because of increased sales and a 
feeling of confidence in the future. Mr. Laemmle 
is understood to be the first executive in the mo- 
tion picture industry to restore former wage rates 
which were quite generally reduced some months 
ago. 

—____4—___ 


AGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

One out of every four unemployed persons is 
past the age of 48, the Census Bureau reports. The 
report was based on analysis of the April, 1930, 
census, when 2,429,662 able-bodied persons look- 
ing for work were found without a job. The median 
or average of unemployed was 36.3 years for 
2,056,738 jobless men, and 27.6 years for 370,324 
women who were out of jobs. In the ranks of 
another class of the unemployed in April, 1930, 
those laid off without pay were 758,585 more per- 
sons, of whom 25 per cent were over 47 years 
of age. The largest number of unemployed, classi- 
fied in five-year classes as to age, was among those 
from 20 to 24 years. 

oo —_. 


THE TAX ON GASOLINE 

Revenue from California’s gasoline tax totaled 
$3,550,847 in August, according to a statement by 
R. E. Collins, member of the State Board of 
Equalization. The tax represents a gain over 
July, when but $3,287,564 was received from this 
source. It is below the June tax, however, when a 
record receipt of $4,014,580 was established. 


Five 


‘THE CHERRY TREE 


Every time the British coalition government has 
tried to make a major move to remedy conditions 
it seems the scheme has back-fired. Finally the 
good old gold standard has been chucked into the 
ash can. 

“What do you use for money?” isn’t quite as 
funny as it seemed when it was the standby of the 
wisecrack brigade a couple of moons ago. 

William Jennings Bryan, who seems to have 
coddled up to every fool idea there was back in 
the nineties, would get a big laugh out of today’s 
goings on. But most of those who are in the midst 
of today’s muddle aren’t getting any laughs out 
of it. They are contemplating, wondering, think- 
ing, trying to find a direction out. 

* k * 

Gerald Swope, head of General Electric, puts in 
his oar in the shape of a great plan for industry. 
He produces a one-legged thing that doesn’t fit 
these times, or any of the times to come. 

Swope would launch a cross-eyed Plato’s repub- 
lic, with the wage earners out and the owners in. 
It’s just one more of those things to muddy up 
the water—just one more thing to sock in the eye. 

Meanwhile there is a sound path toward demo- 
cratic practice in industry, but it isn’t wanted by 
industrialists who don’t yet see that the old game 
is played out. 

However, the very necessities of the situation 
will yet show American industry that there is but 
one definition of democracy—that democracy isn’t 
something for a part of the people, or for part of 
the time. 


* ke * 


Everybody has been looking toward United 
States Steel to see if it would cut wages. Well, the 
blow has fallen. The “great” are now not so great. 

What a sad, poor joke it is for Steel to cut wages 
and keep on paying dividends. 

One observed points that Steel has cuts its num- 
ber of employees so deeply that it can’t save much 
by cutting wages. The way out is a proper price 
for steel and the payment of good wages. 

Steel has never paid enough in wages. Ask the 
steel workers and ask the merchants who have to 
live on the meager profits they can dig out of 
sales to steel workers. Employers haven’t yet got 
the sand out of their eyes on this issue of wage 
cutting. 

They do learn hard, but they must learn. 

* * * 


Back to England again. The fight between Mac- 
Donald and his former Labor party colleagues 
promises to become a nasty personal row which 
will help nobody. 

MacDonald took his political future and threw 
it in the ring. His former colleagues couldn't fol- 
low him. They're not likely to let it go at that. 
Already the blasts of personal animosity are com- 
ing. The Labor party promises MacDonald plenty 
if he insists upon making matters personal. On 
the other hand, MacDonald can probably give 
plenty if he thinks the situation calls for it. 


Right or wrong, he took a position and burned 
his bridges. There are plenty of politicians who 
never burn a bridge. They may get kicked out, but 
they don’t walk out. There’s something to be said 
for a man who deliberately walks into a decision 
of that kind. 


What a topsy turvy world this is! 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The September bulletin of the California State 
Department of Industrial Relations, Will J. 
French, director, is at hand. As usual, it contains 
much of interest to the workers of California as 
to the operations of the department. 

An instructive article on “The Service Given 
to Wage Earners Who Are Claimants” gives in- 
formation as to methods to be pursued in the col- 
lection of unpaid wages and in pressing claims for 
injury under the workmen’s compensation act. It 
is noted that the state agencies under the division 
of labor statistics and law enforcement collected 
$1,157,413 in unpaid wages for 37,230 claimants 
during the last fiscal year. This in itself seems to 
be an achievement of which the department may 
well be proud. 

The September, 1931, issue of the California 
Labor Market Bulletin, published monthly by the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement, 
shows increases in employment and payrolls in 
August, 1931, as compared with July, 1931. Re- 
ports received from 1164 identical representative 
manufacturing establishments throughout the state 
show that they employed 160,370 workers in July, 
1931, while in August, 1931, the number was 179,- 
589, an increase of 19,219, or 12 per cent. The 
totals of the weekly payrolls for the same estab- 
lishments were $4,092,572 in July, 1931, and $4,523,- 
651 in the following month, an increase of $431,079, 
or 10.5 per cent. These increases are due primarily 
to increased activities in the foods, beverages and 
tobacco industries. 

The division received 3344 complaints during 
August of alleged violations of labor laws, as com- 
pared with 3532 for the same month in 1930, a de- 
crease of 188, or 5.3 per cent; 3053, or 91.3 per 
cent, were wage claims, and the sum of $82,320 
was collected and paid over to those entitled to 
receive the money. The criminal prosecutions 
started during August numbered 109, and 22 civil 
suits were begun to collect $15,327 for 95 wage 
claimants. 

The committee on school bus transportation, 
consisting of representatives of the State Board of 
Education, the state highway patrol, the Railroad 
Commission, the Industrial Accident Commission 
and the California Committee of Public Safety 
gives an exhaustive review of the efforts being 
made to make the highways safe for children, in 
the hope of preventing disasters such as occurred 
at Dixon and Merced. 

Accident prevention is given attention in the bul- 
letin, and the work of the Industrial Accident 
Commission in this channel is reviewed. 

The division of Immigration and housing reports 
that 1800 Mexicans were sent home at the ex- 
pense of various counties. It is estimated that 
50,000 Mexicans have returned to their native land 
this year. The activities of this division resulted 
in twenty-six buildings being declared unfit for 
human habitation, and infractions of the state law 
were corrected in a large number of structures. 

The: low price for cotton, resulting in lower 
wages for pickers, “which do not give the work- 
ers a chance to earn a living,’ reveals what the 
director terms a “sad story” in the cotton fields of 
the state. 

The Division of State Employment Agencies as- 
signed 8906 workers during August to employers 
who needed help. A few years ago the number was 
nearly double during the middle. months. The 
July placements were 9437. From July 1, 1930, to 
August 31, 1931, 129,462 men and women were as- 
sisted in their quest for employment. 

An interesting report of welfare work for 
women and minors by the division of industrial 
welfare reveals that 285 payroll and sanitary in- 
spections were made and $1045.87 was collected as 
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back wages for women and minors under the mini- 
mum wage law. 

In San Francisco court proceedings have been 
started against a measure passed by the last Legis- 
lature that provides for stricter regulations gov- 
erning cleaning and dyeing establishments. It is 
claimed the legislation oppresses the small oper- 
tors and is contrary to constitutional rights. The 
hazards that come from the use of inflammable 
liquids are well known, and the possible destruc- 
tion of property can only be accompanied by prob- 
able loss of life, unless every precaution is taken. 
The state fire marshal is now required by law to 
supervise state and similar institutions, so that 
fire risks can be eliminated and safeguards thrown 
around those who have to depend upon the author- 
ities for protection. 

es ge 
GOOD WORK BY COMMISSION 

A reduction of $2,000,000 in charges made to 
users of gas and electricity in California during 
the year ending June 30, 1931, is reported by the 
Railroad Commission in the annual report ren- 
dered by Claude C. Brown, head of its gas and 
electric division. 


REVOLT OF FARMERS 


When you act together you can win. That is 
what 6000 embattled farmers think, after riding 
into this capital and picking off a legislative vic- 
tory that will make history in this state, says J. B. 
Wood in an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Montgom- 
ehy, Ala. The legislature had before it a bill to 
make it unlawful to sell produce under the farm- 
ers’ organization, the Farm Bureau Federation. 
It was claimed that this co-operative institution 
was interfering seriously with the profits of 
middlemen who heretofore had bought the farm- 
ers’ produce at the lowest possible figure and then 
passed it on to the consumer at the highest. 


Alabama farmers went into the Farm Bureau 
Federation, which organization handles produce, 
selling it to consumers without the usual charge 
to the farmer. The membership fee covers that 
item. 


Middlemen, fearing the result of such selling, 
and seeing an end to their own profits, sought to 
get a law passed making it unlawful to deal in co- 
operatives; that is, to put an end to co-operative 
handling of farmers’ wares, all the way from eggs 
to cotton. The bill was up for a hearing—and 
the committee heard. 


More than 6000 angry Alabama farmers trekked 
to this city and let their representatives in the 
legislature know in no uncertain manner that they 
were flatly opposed to the passage of such a law 
and if Mr. Legislator knew his business and 
wanted any further preferment at the hands of 
the farmer voters it would be well for him to let 
that bill severely alone. 

And it was let alone; it was voted by the com- 
mittee to indefinitely postpone. 

Meantime, the middlemen are running around 
in circles, wondering what it is all about, and how 
they got that way. 

Heretofore Mr. Farmer has been a meek and 
mild creature, willing to take what was offered, 
and seemingly glad to get it. But now they are 
the masters instead of the creatures. 

The Farm Bureau is “sitting very pretty,” and 
the farmers’ organization is viewed by the poli- 
ticians very much as if it were T: N. T. Organ- 
ized labor has sought for many years to convince 
the farmer that his only hope lay in organizing 
his forces and going after what was needed as 
an organization instead as a weak, lone individual. 
The outbreak of the Alabama farmers merely goes 
to show what an organized effort can accom- 
plish. 
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LONGSHOREMEN TO FIGHT 


A move by the transatlantic ship lines to cut 
wages of 60,000 longshoremen employed in the 
Atlantic seaboard ports is being firmly resisted by 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. The 
shipowners have submitted a new contract to the 
union providing for a reduction in the wages of 
straight labor from 85 to 70 cents an hour and in 
overtime labor from $1:30 to $1.05. 

President Joseph P. Ryan was confronted with 
the demand of the shipowners on his return from 
England, where he represented the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as fraternal delegate to the British 
Trade Union Congress. He declared he stood for 
the renewal of the present contract and said: “The 
men will. return to work on October 1 at the 
present wages or the ship lines must get new 
gangs to handle their freight.” 

Committees representing the shipowners and 
the workers are conferring in an endeavor to reach 
a settlement. Locals of the longshoremen in New 
York have authorized their representatives to stand 
by their demand for renewal of the present con- 
tract. 

Sg 


WISCONSIN ALSO KNOWS HOW 

Real beer at 5 cents a glass, with free lunch 
thrown in, brought the gay ’90s back to Madison, 
Wis., recently. Bartenders blamed overproduction, 
and then brought further competition with a 
sumptuous free lunch. Many saloons advertised 
“roast chicken,” “roast duck” and “fried perch” 
free to all who would buy pre-prohibition beer at 
5 cents a schooner. Wisconsin has no state pro- 
hibition law. Saloons operate openly in most 
cities and bartenders sell liquor to all comers, 
taking a chance on serving an occasional federal 
prohibition agent by mistake. 
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| REGRESSIVE PROGRESSIVES | 
By J. T. HART 


An influential national senator, who is labeled 
progressive, in a recent speech proclaimed that 
he is very much in favor of “taxation according 
to ability to pay,” and at the same time expressed 
surprise that this truth (to him) is not more 
generally recognized. This erroneous idea, which 
gains much support from such liberal papers as 
the “Nation” and the “New Republic,” seems to 
make no distinction as to the source of income. 
Workers or shirkers should, to comply with this 
fallacious notion of raising revenue, be taxed 
according to their ability to pay. 

If John and William do useful work every day 
by producing commodities; and James, through 
privilege, finds himself in a position to shirk work 
and live on the labor of others by drawing rent 
from land, which the work of John and William 
and the rest of us has made valuable, then, say 
the progressives, “justice’ demands that the tax 
assessment for all must be levied according to 
ability to pay. In a case of this kind, real justice 
would be served by destroying James’ privilege 
with a tax of 100 cents on the dollar, and allow- 
ing John and William to be tax free. 


Many will here ask: How about the exactions 
of the capitalist? Well, the exactions of capital 
are an effect of the underlying cause of monopoli- 
zation of natural resources, and with the cause 
removed, labor would be in a position to meet 
capital with equal power in bargaining for a job. 

However, the situation today seems to show a 
decided trend to socialism, to which I do not 
object; but in any case, the land question, being 
fundamental, should be settled first. Perhaps the 
Socialists would then discern that the socializing 
of economic rent through the single tax brings 
about an automatic socialization of industry.. Un- 
doubtedly it would make the attainment of com- 
plete socialism much easier, as it is always wiser 


to start at the commencement and do first things 
first. 


Another leading Progressive, in a series of news- 
paper articles, seems to be under the same de- 
lusion about taxation. He considers the single 
tax idea unsound, but his arguments show that 
he misapprehends the meaning of free land as 
taught by Henry George, and the aim of the 
single taxers. 

He writes that there are millions of acres of 
cheap land in our western states; also that there 
is an enormous extent of free land in the repub- 
lics of South America, whose governments, never- 
theless, are unable to balance their budgets. For 
these reasons he advises that in any study of the 
unemployment problem in this day and genera- 
tion the free land idea had better be left out of 
the question. 


Now, as a matter of fact, free land is much 
more important in this day and generation than 
at any time in the past. Urban and rural sites 
now command prices that were undreamed of in 
the days of the “covered wagon.” It is quite com- 
mon to hear of advantageous city sites fetching 
millions of dollars per acre nowadays. 


The total amount of unearned increment or 
“rake-off” in this country is now estimated at 
$14,000,000,000 per year; and, of course, in con- 
Sequence of general progress and the press of 
Population, the amount is increasing each year. 
It is with this land, whose high values are the 
outcome of collective effort, and not with the 
Temote and undeveloped acres that are “cheap” 


and free (and worth it), that the single taxers are 
now concerned. 


Very likely most of this “cheap” and free land 
that is written about will be enhanced in value in 
time to come, but then its site or location value 
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will have been due to collective effort, as it always 
is and must be. 

Mankind’s sustenance, now as always, comes 
from land, and as it is the one and only source 
from which labor can gain a livelihood, the idea 
is mistaken that its price can be left out of con- 
sideration in any solving of the unemployment 
problem. 

In securing justice for all there is no necessity 
for giving everybody a plot of free land. Indeed, 
as society is constituted today, with its ever- 
increasing division of labor, it would prove both 
undesirable and unworkable. 

As mentioned before, the unearned increment 
is now estimated at fourteen billions yearly, and 
growing. If this were taxed into the public coffers 
everybody would thereby become a participator 
in these public-made values, and this would be 
tantamount to free land for all. 

At least 90 per cent of our political economists 
contend that a tax of this kind can not be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, who is always “the 
goat” for our present multitude of indirect taxes. 
A tax on land values is a direct tax, and one that 
“stays put.” It is not a hit or miss tax based on 
ability to pay, but one following sound business 
principles: “Taxation according to benefits re- 
ceived,” or, in plain English, a payment for what 
you get. This would give rise to a genuine in- 
dividualism, supplanting the phoney brand of 
“rugged individualism” that now consists of 
“cashing in” on the labor of others through land, 
tariff and other privileges. The amount collected 
from this single tax would be more than adequate 
to defray all expenses incurred by our national, 
state and municipal governments, so enabling us 
to abolish all other taxes whatever that are now 
throttling industry and trade through decreasing 
the buying power of the consumers, thus forcing 
on us the scourge of hard times. 

Any attempt to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem while leaving the free land idea out of the 
question would prove as “successful” as the 
staging of “Hamlet” with the Prince left out. 
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A. F. OF L, BUSINESS SURVEY ~~ 

Business at home is under the shadow of catas- 
trophes abroad. The September upturn thas been 
delayed, and forecasters now believe that revival 
will not begin this fall. July brought the line of 
business activity down to 24 per cent below normal, 
almost to the lowest depression point in last De- 
cember. Business declined further last month, so 
that August was probably the lowest point of the 
depression. 

Although the rate.of production has been below 
consumption for about a year now, according. to 
Brookmire, the decline in living standards has cut 
down the market so that the demand for replace- 
ment of worn out articles is not yet fully felt. Be- 
sides the decline in income, thousands are hoard- 
ing their earnings for fear of unemployment. 
Hoardings of workers and others are estimated at 
from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. If the 20,- 
000,000 wage earners who will probably be em- 
ployed from November through March were sure 
of their jobs from October on, we estimate that 
at least $300,000,000 could be released for pur- 
chases, and workers could undertake installment 
purchases amounting to about $700,000,000 more, 
making a total increase in buying of $1,000,000,000. 
This is one way to build confidence, the crying 
need for business recovery. 

Employment in industry increased very slightly 
from July to the first of August, creating some 
80,000 jobs, but 5,100,000 are still without work. 
The weighted trade union figures are: May, 17.1 
per cent unemployed; June, 18,2; July, 18.8; Aug- 
ust, 18.4. The present slight improvement is purely 
seasonal; if unemployment increases at the usual 
rate from October to the end of the year, we 
estimate that there will be 7,000,000 without work 
by January. The only way to prevent this suffer- 
ing is by keeping men at work. 

Wage cuts increased in July, but did not reach 
the high May level; 238 wage cuts were reported 
to the Department of Labor, compared to 210 in 
June and 293 in May. The chief urge to wage 
cuts comes from bankers. 
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- RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the 
president of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21) 

None of the local delegates or visitors to the 
convention had returned at the time these notes 
were prepared. Delegates Baker and Gross were 
reported returning via Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, and Mr. Baker expected to be in 
Kansas City on Thursday and will probably return 
‘by the Southern California route, in which terri- 
tory he had several matters to handle on assign- 
ment from I. T. U. headquarters. 

Thomas J. Davis, formerly of the “Daily News” 
-chapel, this city, and later employed in the State 
Office at Sacramento, is now in Butte, and sends 
notice that Butte union endorsed C. M. Baker for 
first vice-president of the I. T. U. 

F. E. Chipman of the “Chronicle” chapel is out of 
a local hospital, and feeling somewhat improved, 
after a week’s stay. He contemplates going to the 
Union Printers’ Home at an early date for further 
treatment. 

T. J. O’Leary, well-known San Francisco book- 
binder and member of the firm of Cardoza & Co., 
was injured, and his son, Jerome, was killed, in an 
automobile accident early this week. The machine 
in which the party of four were returning from 
the St. Mary’s-U. S. C. football game is said to 
have crashed into a heavy truck near Paso Robles. 
Adding to the tragedy is the fact that Mrs. 
O’Leary is reported critically ill at the family home 
‘in Oakland. 

Having in its jurisdiction the oldest chapel (the 
“Examiner”) in the Hearst chain of newspapers, 
members of San Francisco union will join in the 
congratulations being extended this week to the 
New York “Evening Journal” on the occasion of 
the Eastern paper’s thirty-fifth birthday. The local 
“Call-Bulletin,” though a later acquisition, is also 
a member of the Hearst chain. The celebration of 
the anniversary in New York included a ceremony 
at the city hall, in which Mayor Walker partici- 
pated, and demonstrations of modern equipment 
in disseminating news—radio, television, airplanes, 
dirigibles, loud-speakers, and the autogyro—all the 
contribution of science to the world since the 
birth of ‘the “Journal” and the entrance of William 
Randolph Hearst into the newspaper field, when 
he purchased the San Francisco “Examiner,” and 
who now has twenty papers and numbers of maga- 
zines, comprising, it is announced, a total business 
of more than $200,000,000, and a salary roll of 
$80,000,000 yearly. In the course of a radio talk, 
as part of the anniversary celebration, Arthur Bris- 
bane, well-known writer on the Hearst staff, said: 
“About forty years ago W-:°R. Hearst, a young 
man from Harvard, was asked by his father what 
business he wished to.enter. The San Francisco 
‘Examiner’ was then owned by his father and 
young Hearst replied: ‘The newspaper business.’ 
His father said: ‘I mean what REAL business?’ 
To which Hearst replied: ‘I think I can make a 
business of newspapers,’ ” 

J. B. Livengood, of the Santa Cruz “Sentinel” 
chapel, and a member of the executive committee 
of the Typographical union in that city, was a San 
Francisco visitor this week and called at headquar- 
ters to extend greetings. He was accompanied to 
the local offices by Clark Rutherford of San Fran- 
cisco. The: latter is a son of the late’ William 
Rutherford, who was well known in No. 21, and 
who at the time of his death. was working in Mill 
Valley. 

Atlanta, Ga., papers are reported as having re- 
newed a contract with the union at the present 
scale on a proposal from the publishers in that city. 

James Leslie, Walter Barney, Paul Morgan, 
John Krebs and -William Rabourn “took in” the 
race meet at Del Monte over the week-end, and 


: 
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enjoyed the trip by auto to the extent that they 


contemplate the outing again for the. coming Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

The report of the committee at the recent Bos- 
ton convention to which were referred the vari- 
ous propositions pertaining to the shorter work 
week is too long for even brief summary in this 
column, and a fair understanding of the report as 
adopted and the debate thereon can only be had 
by reading these in their entirety. Full publication 
of the report, and the debate, which lasted several 
hours, will be given in the October “Journal,” and, 
of course, in the report of No. 21’s delegates the 
subject will be presented from our delegates’ view- 
point. Pending this more detailed information on 
the most interesting subject we give below the rec- 
ommendations of the committee as adopted by the 
convention: 

“1. That local unions in whose jurisdictions 
there is unemployment should restrict the working 
time sufficiently to meet immediate needs and that 
the International Union give full support and co- 
operation in accomplishing this result. - 

“2, That the executive council continue confer- 
ences with other printing trade unions for the pur- 
pose of working out a plan of co-operation to bring 
into realization the five-day week. 

“3. That the executive council be instructed to 
seek conferences with associations of employers 
for the purpose of setting forth the necessity for 
dividing the working time and appraising the ad- 
vantages to the industry from the five-day week. 

“4. That the president be directed to approach 


individual employers who realize the necessity for | 


providing greater opportunity for employment and 
endeavor to secure their co-operation in bringing 
about the five-day week through conference and 
agreement rather than by mandatory action. 

“It is the opinion of your committee that the 
desired result can be obtained at less cost and 
with much greater benefit to the members of the 
International Union than would be _ possible 
through the indorsement and submission of a man- 
datory five-day law at this time.” 

By a vote of 260 for to 98 against, Multnomah 
Typographical Union No. 58, Portland, Ore., has 
adopted a plan for the relief of unemployment 
among its members. The plan for relief governing 
members employed on newspapers and in trade 
linotype plants provides that those who give to 
the unemployed two days in each month, or who 
are themselves unemployed for two full days‘in a 
month, are exempt from assessment. The assess- 
ment to be levied is at the rate of 50 per cent of 
earnings between sum member would receive for 
four full weeks at the basic scale and what he 
would receive for two days less than four full 
weeks. A member may either lay off two days a 
month or pay 50 per cent assessment on two days’ 
pay for the privilege of working full time. Job 
printers pay a straight 2 per cent assessment on 
gross earnings. The plan is in effect for the months 
of October, November and December. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

The awarding of the next convention to Long 
Beach recalls an event back in 1914, The writer of 
these notes was chairman of a committee from 
Los Angeles Union to Providence convention to 
fight for the meeting in the southern city the next 
year. Washington sought the convention for the 
same year. Los Angeles won after a close vote. 
So the Eastern city musf consider the West a 
hoodoo. Might say that among the “persuasive 
methods” used by us in 1914 were 1000 bottles of 
wine donated by the California Wine Association. 

The wife of George King of the makeup was 
trying to do some fancy dodads in the family car 
the other day. She couldn’t quite make it turn on 
one wheel, so an obliging motorist came along 
and gave the King car a bump and turned it over. 
It was fixed up in time to make the trip south. 


Friday, October 2, 193) 


Eddie McDougall, one of the few bachelors jn 
our room, has been telling the boys he intends to 
take a partner for so long they got tired of it, 
The other day one of the girls from upstairs came 
along and Eddie told her the news and asked her 
what she was going to give his bride. “Give her 
my sympathy,” said the young lady. 

One of the boys broke part of a machine. “Oh, 
I'll trade one of my shares of Transamerica and 


‘let them: keep the change,” he said. 


One of the operators had trouble with the mats 
failing to drop. On complaining to the machinist 
he was met with the excuse that they were stil] 
using the summer mats and had not changed over 
to the “cold weather mats.” 


Bert Boyle, foreman of the pressroom, is of a 
very retiring disposition. Naturally he keeps all 
news to himself. So it was only through an acci- 
dent that his boys found out that he had a birth- 
day last week, just before the event came due, 
They “chipped in” and got enough to purchase a 
“loving cup.” They had a suitable inscription on 
one side and on the other they inscribed their 
names, and after calling the pressroom force to- 
gether, presented it to him. Bert replied in a suit- 
able vein. However, he has not put it on exhibition 
so far, which seems queer (except to those in the 
know). 

Last Saturday Harry Johnston, formerly of the 
“Call-Bulletin” and now a resident of Marvelous 
Marin, and his wife celebrated their silver wed- 
ding. A large number of friends and relatives gath- 
ered, among them some of our boys. Best wishes, 
Harry. Next year we will celebrate our thirtieth 
anniversary. 

See where a college professor says that a 
whistler is a moron. Well, judging by some of the 
sounds we hear round here, a whistler is more 
off than mor(e)on. 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By C. C. 

Harold Hearn and Tony Pastor were given 
“sits” on the machine side Saturday. Raymond 
Butcher is doing the honors for Tony, who is at 
present a resident at the Union Printers’ Home. 

Mickey McDermott journeyed southward to 
watch the St. Mary’s football team smear U. S. C. 
After the game he journeyed farther southward 
to celebrate in a fitting and legal manner. 

“Bet six berries they don’t,” said Anley to 
Mickey McDermott. And they did, meaning that 
the Gaels put a lot of extra work on the publicity 
men of U. S. C. when they beat that college in 
ye olde game of feetsball. Oh, the bet! Well, read 
on: McDermott extended his journey into Mexico 
at Dave’s expense, and Dave swears by all proph- 
ets, etc., that the next time he bets on something 
that looks sure, he just isn’t going to bet. And 
that’s that. 

Frank Parker, our genial night makeup editor, 
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decided that the more he looked at Al Overly, Don 
Boone, Demartini, Bill Trownsell, Ed Campbell, 
Charley Cullen, Ed Thornton and “Hi” Hyatt and 
several others who label themselves makeups, the 
more he needed a vacation, so he accordingly got 
a substitute in his position and hied himself far, 
far away from makeups and their everlasting 
“Where shall I put this story, Frank?” 

One Mr. Bukowatz uttered a lot of wrong font 
words last Saturday when he arrived for work at 
10 only to find that he was scheduled to start at 11. 

And the hair on Briehan’s chin continues to 
grow. 


“Shopping News” Chapel Notes—By G. E. M., Jr. 

Through the courtesy of the San Francisco dele- 
gation to Boston, the chairman of this chapel has 
received daily a complete report. of the conven- 
tion’s activities. Accompanying the first day’s re- 
port was a splendid halftone of the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs. This will be placed 
in a suitable frame and hung in a conspicuous 
place in the composing room. We extend our 
thanks to the San Francisco delegation to Boston 
for their kind remembrances, and trust the con- 
vention was as entertaining and fruitful to them 
as our reading of the proceedings was to us. 

Ross E. Heller, formerly superintendent of the 
old “Bulletin” composing room, now in charge 
of the Sacramento “Union,” was a visitor last 
week. Ross drops in occasionally to see us, but 
we have an idea that good old invigorating sea 
breezes and the pep-producing fog that rolls down 
off Twin Peaks are far more satisfying to Ross 
than the so-called “balmy” atmosphere of “Rolph- 
town.” Old Man Embonpoint is still one of Ross’ 
staunch allies. 

We were pleased to have as a visitor last week 
another well-known printer of the Pacific Coast— 
C. G. Heuring, secretary of Long Beach Union. 
Mr. Heuring is very enthusiastic over the fact that 
Long Beach will entertain the 1932 I. T. U. con- 
vention. Mr. Heuring’s son is a member of our 
chapel. 

This year has proved a profitable one for the 
sportsman—hunter and fisherman alike. We have 
lived on venison for the past five days, and a few 
weeks ago we had some delicious steelhead and 
salmon from the Klamath. Bob Mitchell, son of 
G. E. Mitchell, Sr., of the “Call-Bulletin” chapel, 
and five other sportsmen bagged five mule deer 
last week up near the Oregon line. Bob ranks 
high among the state’s sportsmen and always 
comes home with the “bacon.” Bob’s brother, 
Harold, Barry chapel, fishes the Klamath regularly 
each year and keeps his friends well supplied with 
the gamey steelhead and salmon. 

We are informed Fred Bebergall, former execu- 
tive committee member of No. 21, is now reading 
proof on the Oakland “Tribune.” 

Sis 


TO DEVELOP CATHOLIC ARTISTS 

Distinguished stars of the opera, concert, stage, 
screen and musical circles, will take part in the 
Catholic Artists’ concert, to be given under the 
auspices of Loyola Council No. 2615, Knights of 
Columbus, Thursday evening, October 22, in 
Dreamland Auditorium, Steiner and Post streets. 
The recital is expected to be the first of a series 
of annual functions intended to encourage the de- 
velopment of Catholic artists; and some of the 
best-known vocalists and musicians of the West 


are listed among those to take part in the program. 
a 


FIVE-DAY WEEK INAUGURATED 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the United States 
Rubber Company, has presented the company’s 
employees with a five-day week with a reduction 
of one-eleventh in wages and salaries, says a New 
York dispatch. The cut applies to everybody from 
laborers up.to the president. The corporation em- 
ploys about: 25,000 people. 
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CLARENCE DARROW ON THE SCREEN 
Clarence Darrow, in speaking of his greatest ora- 
torical effort, “The Mystery of Life,” which will 
have its premier showing at the Davies Theater 
beginning Saturday, October 10, makes the remark 
that “my success in life is mere luck, for I, like 
you, could not choose my parents.” He firmly be- 
lieves that chance and environment play the great- 
est parts in our lives, and that it is not neces- 
sary to be born with a silver spoon in your mouth 
in order to become a success. Darrow, known to 
every advocate of organized labor as a great de- 
fender of the under dog, makes his greatest de- 
fensive talk in his amazing drama “The Mystery 
of Life.” Proving his points one by one in the 
simplest and most straightforward language and 
illustrating them through the talking screen, Dar- 
row has made a picture that will amaze all, from 
the humblest of workmen to the learned professor 
in the university. 
5 Sear a agg a 
COMPENSATION FUND DIVIDENDS 
Frank J. Creede, manager of the State Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund, announces under date of 
September 26 that dividends on policies issued dur- 
ing 1930 will be released beginning October 1, 
1931. Dividends are payable nine months after 
expiration of policy. All policies will participate 
except those policies with losses exceeding 95 per 
cent of their premium and policies paying the 
minimum premium only. There being no stock- 
holders to share in the profits, the entire under- 
writing and investment profit will be distributed. 
ee 
DRIVER LICENSE RENEWAL NOW ON 
Automobile operators’ licenses of the folded type 
issued beginning August 14, 1929, are good for 
only two years from date of issuance and must now 
be renewed as they expire. They bear the expira- 
tion date stamped on their face. White card 
licenses issued prior to August 14, 1929, bear the 
notation, “Good until revoked,” and do not have 
to be renewed at this time. 
pee 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LABEL 
The San Francisco Photo-Engravers’ Union is 
notifying its friends and organized labor in general 
that “all cuts or engravings used under conditions 
whereby request is made to have the Allied Print- 
ing Trades label appear upon printing must have 
the Photo-Engravers’ union label upon the sur- 
face, bevel, or metal, or upon the block of such 
cut or engraving, with the shop number attached. 
ee 
LEGION ON PARADE 
Legionnaires who were unable to attend the na- 
tional convention of the organization at Detroit 
last week will have the opportunity of viewing the 
entire spectacle in a three-reel all-talking motion 
picture, according to James K. Fisk, state adju- 
tant of the American Legion, who has returned 
from Detroit. 
ee 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
At sixty miles or better, 
A cop unkind 
Was right behind— 
They’re seeking bail by letter. 
—Boston “Transcript.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS | 


Walter G. Mathewson, state director of em- 
ployment, United States Department of Labor, in 
his monthly bulletin discusses employment condi- 
tions in the San Francisco district, including Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro, Richmond, 
Pittsburg, Crockett, Napa, Vallejo, and South San 
Francisco, as follows: 

Little change occurred in the employment situ- 
ation in this section during August, and curtailed 
operating schedules and reduced forces obtained 
in many industries. In San Francisco a glass jar 
and bottle manufacturing plant released quite a 
number of employees during the month, a marble 
manufacturing plant reported operations below nor- 
mal, luggage plants worked full time but with 
fewer employees engaged, and a textile factory 
operated. about half time. An interurban railway 
at Oakland released 107 employees and contem- 
plates a further small reduction in forces during 
September. Two manufacturing establishments in 
Richmond increased their forces. An oil refinery 
reduced its force. Fruit canneries in Alameda 
County worked intermittently. A number of the 
previously unemployed obtained work harvesting 
fruit and other crops. Building permits at a cost 
of over $1,000,000 were recently issued in San 
Francisco, exclusive of public projects, the latter 
including a $180,000 Health Center building and a 
$100,000 unit for the War Memorial structures. A 
public utility company started reconstruction of a 
sub-station. Permits for the city of Oakland 
amounted to $358,768. In Berkeley, 111 permits at 
a valuation of $211,492 were issued, including a 
$76,800 theater building. Work was in progress on 
a $1,500,000 stadium on the University campus, on 
a $500,000 theater at Alameda, and on a bridge 
construction at Napa to cost $66,760. A large 
surplus of skilled and unskilled labor was apparent 
throughout the district. 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of September 24 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Dixon. 

Roll Call of Officers—President D. P. Haggerty 
excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

-M. C. Sloss, former associate justice of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, was granted the floor as 
spokesman for the ensuing campaign of the Com- 
munity Chest. He commenced his talk by making 
a comparison between a labor organization and 
the Community Chest, and stated that both are 
organized for common benefit. He stated further 
that the reason for beginning the campaign so 
much earlier this year is that the President of the 
United States has requested the nearly four hun- 
dred organizations of community chests in various 
cities to conduct their respective campaigns at the 
game time, and as the majority collect their funds 
at this season of the year the San Francisco Com- 


munity Chest has-decided to do. likewise. About 


four and-a half million dollars will be needed dur- 
ing the coming year to take care of the needy and 
provide work for the unemployed; of this sum the 
city and county is expected to contribute two mil- 
lion dollars and the Chest two and a half million 
dollars. The first call is to relieve actual distress 
and suffering, as it will be practically impossible 
at once to provide employment for all the unem- 
ployed. :He pointed to the necessity of caring for 
the younger elements of society, and this is the 
special objective of the Chest. Its main objective 
is to organize the relief into one unified enterprise, 
and to make San Francisco a better place to live 
in. And he felt that he could call upon labor to 
always speak a good word for the Chest, and 
thereby assist the Chest in securing funds from 
those able to contribute to its worthy objects. The 
speaker was well received. 

Communications— Filed—From Marine Engi- 
neers’ Beneficial Association No. 97, informing the 
Council of the change in their title. From the Fed- 
erated Trades Council of Milwaukee, relative to 
the attitude of the Red Cross organization. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Local 
Joint Executive Board of the Culinary Workers, 
requesting the Council to place the restaurant 
called Lucca, 405 Francisco street, on the official 
“We Don’t Patronize List.” 

Referred to Labor Day Committee—From Jour- 
neymen Tailors, inclosing check for $5 for the 
purchase of tickets. 

Resolutions— Were submitted by Secretary 
O’Connell relative to a statement of the “Christian 
Science Monitor” in its issue of July 22, 1931, to 
the effect that organized labor has changed its 
views in regard to exclusion from the United 
States of persons who cannot become citizens of 
the United States. On motion the resolutions were 
indorsed and the delegate to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instructed to in- 
troduce copy of said resolution at the convention. 
Motion carried. 

Communication from the Seattle Newsboys’ 
Union, inclosing five tickets for its annual ball to 
be held for the benefit of its crippled members; on 
motion the tickets were purchased. i 

Communication from Miss Mildred L. Beynier, 
librarian, Roosevelt Junior High School, requesting 
material on the five-day week; request complied 
with. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of setting compensation for delegate to American 
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Federation of Labor convention, your committcc 
recommends that the compensation be set at the 
sum of $550. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Teamsters No. 85—Are still 
supporting the Teamsters of Modesto; requested 
all to refrain from purchasing Modesto or Chal- 
lenge Butter. Street Carmen—Requested all to 
patronize the Municipal Railway whenever pos- 
sible. Garment Workers—Requested a further de- 
mand for their label. 


Delegate Derry reported on letters referred to 
editor of Labor Clarion regarding advertisement 
published in the Labor Day edition, and requested 
the co-operation of the delegates to make the 
Labor Clarion better. 


Report of Organizing Committee—Owing to the 
unseating of Butchers No. 115, M. S. Maxwell 
was automatically removed as chairman of the 
committee and that there now exists a vacancy 
which is to be filled by the election of a new mem- 
ber; vacancy to be published in the Labor Clarion. 
Committee reported on the application for affili- 
ation from the new Local 115 of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, that as the 
organization has been in existence only fifteen 
days, recommends the application be held in abey- 
ance until the provisions of the constitution are 
complied with. Report concurred in. 


Receipts, $544.36; Expenses, $823.86. 
Council adjourned at 9:10 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
Sed mre Sr es 


INSURANCE COMPANY RAISES WAGES 


In the midst of the controversy over the national 
no-wage-cut policy comes the news of salary in- 
creases to its 4700 employees by the Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati 
which vary in amounts up to 20 per cent. The 
increases will apply on both salary and commis- 
sion rates paid each agent of its entire force of 
4000 and from the anniversary of employment and 
annually thereafter on the salaries of the 700 em- 
ployees of the head office. “When a company 
comes to the end of its fiscal year, and finds a 
healthy surplus, it should consider sharing this 
with those who helped to make that surplus pos- 
sible,” states the president of the company. 


Powwee cece eo oe ee wore wee wee eee eee 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,” organ of N.S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Kress, S. H., Stores. 

Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and ‘‘Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES | 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, issued on September 25 the fol- 
lowing statement on unemployment, based on re- 
turns received during the past month: 

“The usual fall gain in employment has not yet 
occurred this year. In normal years, according to 
our figures, unemployment has usually reached its 
lowest point by August or September. But the 
number out of work this fall, according to trade 
union records, is still well above spring level. 

“Our final figures for August show more out of 
work than in July, although preliminary reports 
had suggested a possible improvement. And the 
preliminary figures for the first half of September 
show another slight increase in unemployment. 
Industrial unemployment has increased steadily 
since May. Our weighted figures since the spring 
low point are as follows: May, 17.1 per cent un- 
employed; June 18.2; July 18.8; August (final) 
19.2; September (preliminary) 19.5. 

“Without the usual fall gain in employment pros- 
pects for the winter are even more serious. There 
is little hope for further improvement this year. 

“Farmers also laid off some of their help in 
September with the end of summer harvesting, so 
that in agriculture and industry unemployment 
has increased by about 350,000 from July to Sep- 
tember, and we estimate that nearly 5,600,000 in 
the United States are now without work. 

“Some trades, however, show seasonal improve- 
ment. In clothing trades 45 per cent of those un- 
employed in August are now back at work, al- 
though 15 per cent of the membership are still 
unemployed. This is encouraging for clothing 
workers, but their season is short. A few other 
trades showed very slight gains—food industries, 
manufacturing, service industries, street transpor- 
tation. But unemployment increased in building, 
metal trades, on railroads and in water transpor- 
tation, counteracting the gains in other industries. 

“Some trades are suffering especially. In build- 
ing unemployment has been increasing since June, 
and 52 per cent are now out of work. The water 
transport trades, longshoremen and seamen, have 
33 per cent out of work, in metal trades 31 per cent 
are unemployed, and in manufacturing 30 per cent. 
In printing there has been as yet no change for 
the better. 

“The report for cities shows unemployment in- 
creasing in 13, employment better in 10 and no 
change in one. ; 

“The situation is reported as especially bad in 
Chicago, Jersey City, Cleveland, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Detroit and Birmingham.” 

———————— 


RECEPTION TO DANIEL TOBIN 

The Bay District Council of Teamsters is mak- 
ing preparations to entertain Daniel J. Tobin, 
general president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and one of the best known labor 
leaders in America, on his return from the annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
which convenes in Vancouver, B. C., October 5. 
Mr. Tobin is a delegate to the convention. 

The plans of the committee in charge of the re- 
ception include a banquet at the Hotel Whitcomb 
on Saturday evening, October 24. President Tobin, 
who is a close student of industrial problems, is 
expected to review labor matters both at home 
and abroad and his remarks will have a special 
significance at this time because of ,his wide ex- 
perience and grasp of economic and industrial 


questions. 
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HOSIERY WORKERS STRIKE 
Some 450 union knitters struck in three mills of 
the Phoenix Hosiery Company. at Milwaukee 
Monday to protest wage cuts of 30 to 45 per cent. 
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| GENERAL LABOR NEWS | 


Formation of a national savings bank to give 
security to the savings of laborers is announced 
by the government of Colombia. 


The cost of relief for the unemployed in New 
York City for the year ending October 31 is put at 
$40,000,000, in an analysis of relief expenditures 
made recently. 


Resolutions calling for a $10,000,000,000 “pros- 
perity” loan by the federal government was unani- 
mously adopted recently by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


National guardsmen were called out in Cedar 
County, Iowa, when farmers on September 21 re- 
sisted attempts to enforce the state law for the 
tuberculin testing of cattle. 

Confronted with demands for wage cuts, actors, 
opera singers and concert artists of Poland re- 
cently went on strike, closing virtually every 
theater in the country. 


Laying off over 7000 shop craft workers by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has brought employ- 
ment on Canadian railways about 20 per cent be- 
low 1929—not counting part-time employment. 


Charity is not the answer to unemployment, 
Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, 
declared in a recent speech, in which he said work 
must be provided for the jobless by federal, state 
and city governments. 


Kansas City bakers, millers and grain com- 
panies are considering a plan to avert suffering 
among the city’s unemployed this winter by the 
free distribution of between 10,000 and 25,000 
loaves of bread daily. 


In Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and other 
places railway workers are forming ship-by-rail 
associations to combat motor vehicle competition. 
The two Canadian Railway Express companies, 
owned by the C. N. R. and C. P. R,, have cut 
their rates by 30 per cent in an effort to win back 
traffic from the motor trucks. 


President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been named chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federation Bank and 
Trust Company, of which the late Peter J. Brady 
was president. Jeremiah T. Mahoney, a former 
Supreme Court justice, was named president to 
succeed Mr. Brady, who was killed in an airplane 
accident on September 21._ 


Strange ideas of what constitutes a good citi- 
zen seem to prevail in California, if reports of a 
Lake County naturalization case are true, says 
an I. L. N. S. news item. Jakob Hullen, Santa 
Rosa poultryman, has been denied naturalization 
by Judge Ben Jones of Lake County on the 
ground that he is “not attached to the principles 
of the Constitution.” This ruling was based on 
Hullen’s opinions voiced in court that public 
utilities should be owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment for the people’s benefit, and that some 
day even the farms would be publicly owned. 
Hullen’s attorney pointed out to the judge that 
such beliefs were not unconstitutional, and that 
Hullen was not an enemy of organized govern- 
ment. The court’s decision will be appealed. 

peo RES 
COMMUNITY CHEST 

The executive committee of the Community 
Chest thas definitely set the sum to be raised for 
San Francisco’s unemployment relief and chari- 
table work during the coming year at $2,500,000. 
Only once before in the history of the Chest has 
the goal been set at this figure, and never in the 
Chest’s history has such a heavy total been raised. 
The campaign to raise it will open on October 26 
and close on November 18. 

“We have no other alternative in the face of the 
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demands confronting San Francisco for unemploy- 
ment and charitable relief for the coming year,” 
said S. Waldo Coleman, chairman of the general 
executive committee of the Chest, in announcing 
the official act of the committee in fixing the goal 
at $2,500,000. “It will be the limit, in my opin- 
ion, that the Chest can raise through voluntary 
subscriptions towards the total of $4,500,000 which 
will be necessary to finance all of the charitable 
work necessary in San Francisco through 1932. 


“To date the supervisors of the city and county 
have provided for $700,000 out of municipal reve- 
nues, but we are all hoping that as the demands 
pile up after next January the city fathers will find 
additional funds. I want to make it plain now 
that this is the only campaign the Community 
Chest will conduct for relief and charitable work 
during 1932. It takes the place of the campaign 
which we usually have in February and March 
each year. 


“It was changed this year because of the heavily 
increased demands for relief and the stress placed 
upon all of the Chest agencies, and to coincide 
with the national Community Chest program.” 
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BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 

The regular meeting of the San Francisco 
Building Trades Council, held September 24, de- 
voted considerable time to discussion of the city 
charter provisions relating to employment of aliens 
on public work, which go into effect on January 8 
next. 

Resolutions giving full and whole-hearted in- 
dorsement to the Community Chest were adopted. 

General President MacDonald reported that an 
unfair firm which was the lowest bidder on the 
second unit of the Hassler Health Hospital, 
owned by the City and County of San Francisco 
and located in San Mateo County, had been re- 
fused the contract on the ground of irresponsibility 
and other grounds, on protest by MacDonald, and 
that the contract had been awarded to R. C. 
Stickel. It was also stated that charges had been 
filed against the unfair contractor for infraction 
of state and local building regulations. 

Géneral President MacDonald also called atten- 
tion to efforts being made to break down the 
terms of the prevailing wage law in San Francisco, 
and charged the Industrial Association with bad 
faith in not honestly endeavoring to maintain its 
promulgated wage scale. 

Delegate. Mooney reported on the work of the 
State Building Trades Council, and complimented 
the Santa -Barbara Building Trades Council for 
being largely responsible for bringing about a set- 
tlement of the controversy with the Fox West 
Coast Theaters. ; ce 

The secretary was instructed -to- communicate 
with the daily newspapers and request that they 
refrain from publishing items which left the im- 
pression with non-residents: that “building oper- 
ations were brisk in San Francisco. . 4 

Announcements of the ‘meetings ofthe Union 
Labor party were made. 

; —————— 

Officer—What are you doing here sat this hour? 
Stranger—I forgot my key, officer, and I’m wait- 
ing for the children.to come home and let me 
in.—“Labor.” , 
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BLACKSMITHS ELECT OFFICERS 
The following officers were elected at the last 
regular meeting of Local No. 168, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, held on September 15, 1931: President, 
Frank J. McLoughlin; vice-president, J. M. Hines; 
recording secretary, James Dougall; financial sec- 
retary-treasurer, Edw. Welch; conductor, Al Syce; 
organizer, George Cullen; delegate to Labor Coun- 
cil, George Cullen; trustees, E. Kulberg, H. G. 
Sherwood, Luke Tierney; executive board, E. Kul- 
berg, H. G. Sherwood, F. Coughlin; delegates to 
Bay Cities Metal Trades Council, George Cullen, 
L. Tierney, J. Schneider, F. Peulacka, J. O’Brien, 

H. G. Sherwood. 
a LS Sa 


DEMAND MOONEY’S RELEASE 


Action by President Hoover to end the impris- 
onment of Tom Mooney, as a result of the find- 
ings of the Wickersham commission, has been de- 
manded by the executive council of the National 
Bureau of Education, an organization in which 
Will Durant, Rev. John Haynes Holmes and 
Horace B. Liveright are listed as members, ac- 
cording to the Tom Mooney Molder’s Defense 
Committee. Eleven states are represented in the 
executive council, including New York, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Minnesota, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho and Washing- 
ton. 


STATE WILL NOT CUT WAGES 


“Great Eastern corporations have cut wages 
from 5 to 25 per cent,” said Governor Rolph 
in Los Angeles last week, “but the danger in cut- 
ting wages is that no one can tell where it will 
stop. That is not our program. We shall hold 
to our present level of wages and put 3800 more 
men to work. More than 10,000 are now employed 
by the state. The state of California will not cut 
wages ‘a single copper penny’ but will instead 
put 3800 additional men to work on public im- 
provements within a few days.” 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 


Manager 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - - President 
Geo. J. Asmussen - - Secretary 


United Undertakers 


Established July, 1682 
2596 HOWARD STREET at Twenty-second 


New_ Funeral Home and Chapel 
Telephone Mission 0276 


35 SIXTH ST. 
Cor Stevenson 


1730 FILLMORE ST. 
Near Sutter 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, Inc. 


70 FOURTH ST. 631 BROADWAY 63 FIFTH ST. 
Corner Jessie Near Grant Ave. Near Market 


DEMAND THE 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 


(Please notify Labor Clarion of any change) _ 
Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during’ Febru- 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 
r Temple. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 


63—Meet 


Wednesdays, 


Labor Retail Delivery Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th 


ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meets Fridays, 224. Guerrero, 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto and Carriage Painters No. 1073—200- Guer- 
Tero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meets 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meets lst and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No. 44—Meets 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meets 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottiers No. 293—Meets 3rd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday. Labor Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple, 


Bridge and Structural tron Workers No. 377-- 
200 Guerrero. 


Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—-Meets 1st and 3rd Thursdays. 143 
Albion. 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office, 
710 Grant Building. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Building. 

Capmakers No. $—D. Feldman, 725 Grove, San 
Francisco. 

Cooks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meets 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets 1st and $rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meeta 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. !—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meets Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meects 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Federation of Administrators—Kathryn Sproul, 
Sec., Horace Mann Junior High School. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 


Firemen and Ollers, Local No. 86—Meets Ist 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Garage Employees—Meets 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters No. 45—Meets 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 13!—Meets 1st Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meets Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
Avenue. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

lee Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Janitors No. 9—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meets 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Mailers No. 18—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 771 17th Avenue. 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn.—Room K, 
Ferry Building. 

Marine Engineers No. 97—Room K, Ferry Build- 
ing. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meets Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Geo. M. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meets Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxillary—Meets Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meets 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meets last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meets Ist Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue. 


Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero, 


Post OMce Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Office. 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 


Retail Cleaners and Dyers—Sec.. Moe Davis, 682 
Third. 


Retall Shoc and Textile Salesmen No. 410—Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave- 
nue, Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 6!—Sec., Manuel De Salles. 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 411, 163 Sutter. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. !1—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., Norah Al- 
den, 288 Ninth. 


Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. —Meets Tuesdays, 200 Guer- 
rero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 2nd and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. 
Bosworth. 

Walters No. 30—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
9 p. m.; all other Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Mects 2nd Wednesday, 8 p. m.: 
4th Wednesday, 3 p. m., 1171 Market. 

Water Workers—Sec.. Thomas Dowd, 214 27th. 
Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Counihan, 106 
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